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difficulty inherent in its transplantation to a different soil, but all active hostility
which flows from an intensified nationalistic feeling. Whatever view one may take
of the manner iu which the merits of foreign rule are canvassed or of some of the
methods whereby it is sought to reduce its authority, yet the desire to be more
independent of that rule is natural enough. Certainly, it would be illogical if
Englishmen remembering how much of their own history and how much of their
feelings they have taught India, were to regard it as unjustifiable'.

"In seeking to spread amontf them institutions and ideas which seemed to have
been successful in Europe," his Excellency proceeded, "there was at least a sincere
and honest attempt to give the East what had appeared as best to the West, That
attempt, moreover, had secured, as tho whole world admits, for India an immense
advance not only in material and social circumstances but in every condition that
makes towards nationhood".

Continuing, his Excellency said : *I do not believe that any thinking Indian
really believes that tho achievements of Europe in literature, philosophy and art
are negligible and tho achiovo.nent of India supreme. I, in fairness, ought to make
one observation which is perhaps also a warning. In altering circumstances, fee-
lings based on political or economic considerations may well abate and changing
relations may well bring a recognition that it is unnecessary to set up any such
defence against the assumption of Indian inferiority. But unless it is aggravated
by the continuance of the factors I still cannot myself believe that it is likely to
take a form directly subversive of tho European typo of culture. One must expect
an increasing stimulus to be given to tbo literature of Indian languages such as
has already taken place in regard to Bengali and to some extent to Urdu and
Hindi. There will naturally be a far more emphasis on education in the languages
of the country.

'1 need not emphasise the truth that every national renaissance has brought
with it an intense revival of interest in tho languago, lifo, history and art of the
people of the country. It would not be a true renaissance if it did not seek to
give them a new life in the face of the foreign or exotic culture. That, however,
does not imply that the nationalistic feeling, however intense it may become, mast
necessarily herald a movement for the exclusion or suppression of the Eastern
type of culture. Indeed, the circumstances seem to forbid it here, India could not
afford to deprive herself of one vehicle she now possesses for common expression
in matters of politics, science or business. Nor would it now be possible to break
with all associations flowing from the use of our literature and modes of thought.
They have gone too far and sunk too deep.

'Nationalistic feelings in some of their later manifestations have been apt to
show themselves impatient and intolerant to an extent which would have surprised
the most intolerant of our ancestors. There are modern States which, setting oat,
assert economic self-sufficiency or achieve racial or cultural unity and seem capable
of being hag-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of difference of .opinion
and regiment every aspect of individual life. Tho press is silenced, the minorities
banished or suppressed, teaching of philosophy and of history regulated by the State,
censorship of public opinion is reduced to a mechanized mass mentality. The
philosopher speaks all this as a new form of Caesarisra. The historian might per-
haps feel that this libels Augustus and even does some injustice to the more hu-
man vagaries of some of his successors7.

In conclusion, bis Excellency pointed out: 'Fate has brought you most closely
into contact with that form of European thought which proved itself most resistant
to these Caesaristic tendencies. Our confidence in our own modes of life and thought
does not make us intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; our
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. We
believe in allowing the fullest scope to indivitual life. We think it is in the fullness
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass mentality that the true spirit of
of progress lies. If individual life is to be controlled we believe that it will be
rather by general social influences than by sterile processes of State regulation.
When the State itself acts it must be on the broad basis of general consent/

Just-before the conclusion of his address Hie Excellency referring to the new
scheme of reforms 0aid: 'Politicians here may hold their own views on the methods

Ereposed in the new constitution   for the grant   of a fuller   share in the control of
er own destinies. But   the philosopher will   see in that   constitution   the Empire s
challenge to the spirit   of the world's   new tyrannies.   May India   take up the gage
and justify the faith which inspired that challenge.7